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GOUNOD'S " SAINTE CECILIA " MASS. 

*' God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear, 

The rest may reason and welcome — 'tis we musicians know." 

Browning* s Abt Vogler, 

WHEN Gounod died the critics were ready to assign 
him his position among musicians. Two years 
have passed since then and some of the critics are ready 
to reverse their decisions. It is still very questionable 
whether he can be named with Mozart and Haydn as a 
purely religious writer, but his fame seems, on the whole, 
to increase, much to the disappointment, doubtless, of the 
critics. 

Those whom the flight of that fine spirit moved could 
hardly help being oflEended at reading that Gounod's 
anthems and masses are fast disappearing from the choir 
lofts, that the Redemption and Mors et Vita are sung less and 
less every year. Faust was permitted to be immortal and 
Romeo and Juliet allowed to rank with the work of Saint- 
Saens, but the master strain in Gounod's nature, the relig- 
ious element, was disregarded. Nevertheless, that which 
has transfigured the play of Goethe and that of Shakes- 
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pcare is Gounod's spirit of prayerfulness. Marguerite is 
no more Gretchen but a saintly creature ; the mawkishly 
sentimental passages of the Montague and the Capulet 
become really noble. 

As it seems indubitable that Gounod's gift was religious 
and that the hope of his immortality must be so based, it 
is natural that we should look for the acme of his work 
somewhere within the limits of the church liturgy rather 
than in such semi-secular work as oratorio. Inquiry rests 
satisfied with the Sainte Cecilia Festival Mass, Here we 
find the quintessence of what we hoped for in the Redemp- 
tion choruses and Marguerite's death-song. From the 
Kyrie to the Agnus Dei there is a unified spirit of worship, 
and in this mass we can say, as we seldom can of this 
composer, there is no blemish. 

To the unsensuous soul it seems like latter day idolatry 
to say that one needs the "dim religious light" of the 
cathedral for surrounding, and yet to perform high mass 
outside the cathedral arches seems like rending the veil. 
The "Lord have mercy upon us" of the Kyrie, Gounod 
conceives as the beginning of worship while yet secular 
affairs have freshly left their stain upon us ; hence he 
makes his theme simple but Gregorian, and it is not until 
the plea for pardon has been repeated again and again 
that he throws aside restraint to express for us the sore 
travail of the soul that rises to a cry. It is much in the 
spirit of Gethsemane, a reflex of the " agony and bloody 
sweat," the struggle and the victory. There is also much 
that seems to come from a medieval monastery relieved 
of its barbaric hindrances. 

It gives one light upon the nature of this great work to 
see a kneeling figure here and there, perhaps a Saint 
Agnes in a far corner of the transept — an embodiment of 
all that worship may mean. For there is an inner priest- 
hood at which we, of the laity, who stand at its threshold, 
must forever wonder. Such penitence and yet such inno- 
cence ! Not even a child's voice is so touching. 

There follows the quavering of the organ and the 
uplifting of a soprano voice in the Gloria in Excelsis. It 
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passes into a " dim roll of voices " and becomes distant 
and majestic : and here the composer recalls us to a 
pained sense of un worthiness couched in the prayer of the 
tenor and bass soli. One always feels a certain priestli- 
ness of intercession in the "qui tolls peccata mundi/* and 
when the chorus passes on into the exalting spirit of the 
gloria there is a feeling of regret as if one had lost a darl- 
ing sorrow. 

It has always seemed to me that the first part of this 
Credo should be sung "with the throat of a whirl- 
wind," to use Carlyle's phrase, so grand and penetrative 
is its power, as if, somehow, one had struck the key- 
note of the universe. Gounod has given us, in contrast, 
the infinite quiet and peace in the "mystery of the 
holy incarnation," and the whole human-divine story 
which follows in the Nicene creed passes before us. 
Here is the face of the Sufferer, beautiful against a 
background of gloom ; at last the end with its blessed 
release and the cool silence of the tomb. " Crucifixus " 
answered by " Crucifixus," seems like the melting of 
divine pity. "Crucifixus!" — Heaven grown dark with 
grief has hidden her face — until the awakening of chords, 
the shout of triumph from the grave, the dawn of the 
Resurrection, the reverberating of endless Hallelujahs. 

How one can so conceive the inner mystery of myster- 
ies as Gounod has done in the Sanctus evokes the subtlest 
analysis. He has taken a mere " three-time," which may 
be readily degraded into a waltz, and has made it the 
medium of the best piece of worshipful music he has given 
us. It would seem at first that such treatment would ill 
fit the sacred words, for there is an indefinable sacredness 
in the word " holy." It suggests all that a shrine implies, 
and coupled with Gounod's music we gather the impres- 
sion of unalloyed adoration. There must have been an 
inherent, though, perhaps, an unconscious fitness, in 
assigning this theme to a tenor voice. The bass voice is 
said to represent pathos and the baritone the dramatic 
quality, but the tenor seems reserved for passion. Wor- 
ship may be called the ideal passion, and hence Gounod, 
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following the precedent which the older masters have set, 
has tacitly agreed with them that the high heroism of the 
soul should be expressed by the tenor of all other male- 
voices. 

Passing to the Benedicttis and Agnus Dei, simple and 
peaceful after such heights of beauty, one gets the eflfect 
of benediction. One is, perhaps, dimly conscious of 
having passed through the whole range of religious 
experience and of having one's emotions translated into 
the noblest language possible. Nor can one escape with- 
out feeling that the world jars, somehow, when one has no 
shrine like this for retreat. 

Wonder may arise at the possibility of a Gounod in the 
hurry of the nineteenth century, and yet, recognized or not, 
the shrine is perennial and even inevitable. Wagner can 
show us the passions and struggles of mankind, and these 
are better and nearer to us : but Gounod has still a word 
of soothing and a refuge when the warfare is too fierce. 

Chauncey Wetmore Wells, 
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PICTURES IN SEASON. 

Gray sky, gray sea, 
A white sail slipping listlessly 

Over the quiet heave 
Of the water that catches the light on the rise, 
E'er it rolls to the trough and in dull drab dies. 

— The sail is lost in the dreary skies. 

Gray fields, gray sky, 
A white plumed bird wings slowly by 

Seeking the banished sun. 
Now a bird, now a shape, now a dot on the gray ; 
It is gone, there is only the fading day 

Whose death-song moans in the gaunt tree's sway. 

Gray eyes, gray gown, 
A glance — the lashes sweeping down 

Rest on a white, white cheek. 
As a picture that trembles through up-welling tears 
Is effaced in the sobbing, so disappears 

This fancy, too, in the mist of years. 

Charles B, DtCamp, 
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EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 

What if some morning, when the stars were paling. 
And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, 

Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant spirit standing near. 

And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer's breath. 

Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 
And take my hand and say, " My name is Death ! 
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NOT long after these lines were written and while for 
their author ** the still morning brightened ", there 
came to him a spirit who said ** My name is Death/* To 
him perhaps it brought peace and rest, but to those who 
had learned to know the noble-hearted poet it brought 
sincere sorrow. Death came to Sill when his mind was 
broadening out into a richness of thought and feeling 
which must have placed him, had he lived, in the front 
rank of American poets. His future was full of brilliant 
promise, and the little that he had written seemed only 
preparation for greater work that was to follow. He has, 
however, left a little book of verse which is able to draw 
the reader from the things of this earth into sympathy 
with a far nobler and purer life, a book therefore which 
is worthy to live. 

In every line he wrote we are made aware of the spot- 
less purity of his mind. We know it to be the simple 
unaffected expression of his nature, given unconsciously 
and without effort. He has felt, but conquered, the allure- 
ments of sensual things, as he tells us in the ** Venus of 
Milo.** The Medicean Venus, "naked like a slave," 
represents to him the 

" Spirit of all short-lived love 
And outward, earthly loveliness." 

Beautiful as she is, her siren power is wasted upon him. 
It is the Venus de Milo, the ** love celestial ", who, with 
her more noble beauty, draws the poet to her feet, a wor- 
shipper, and shows him the mockery in the other's seduc- 
tive laugh. 
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Macaulay has said that the combination of poet and 
thinker was unnatural and almost impossible. While Sill 
was essentially a thinker, his thoughts were not of a kind 
which could have been set down in prose. They were 
full of a delicate, poetic beauty, which left him in the form 
of his expression no choice but verse, He loved to pon- 
der on the mysteries of this world and the infinite, and 
his poetry is the result of these meditations. It was not 
Macaulay's "fine Irenzy *' and vivid picture-painting. It 
did not show the wild, imaginative flights of primitive 
poets, nor did it tell of men and soul-stirring deeds, yet it 
was true poetry and of the most noble kind. 

In his verse. Sill has told the story of his spiritual life. 
We can see him clearly as he struggles with the ardent 
eagerness of his nature toward the highest and most noble 
things. Never does he despair, never does he feel with 
Byron that "right and wrong are accidents," and this 
life is a "barren being'* from which we reap nothing. 
He was not absorbed, as many poets are, in the contem- 
plation of self, but with penetrating insight watched and 
sympathized with others in their life's battles. 

He was one who saw in men the 
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" Inner light that but the few divine " 

The unseen beauty that doeth faintly gleam 

In stars and flowers and waters where they roll : 

The unheard music whose faint echoes even 
Make whosoever hears a homesick soul 

Thereafter, till he follows it to heaven." 

A. D. Baldwin. 
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IDOLS MADE OF MUD. 

HE sat on a round stone in the middle of the field and 
watched the water ooze up around his boots as he 
pressed them in the matted pjrass. The snow had vanished 
suddenly during the night save for a ragged line beneath 
the fences, and there was a softness in the air, a deeper blue 
caught by the little pools between the hillocks. Spring 
was drawing its first breath, but there was no meaning in 
it to the man. Two troubled creases lined his forehead as 
he looked up and addressed the walking stick planted in 
the ground before him. 

" Yes, she must be tall, quite tall, if this novel is to be 
strong," he said, "and have dark hair touched with red. 
That is my ideal heroine; she must be large. And then 
fine eyes, dark with long lashes, and a haughty pose of 
the head. She must appear, too, as often as possible, in 
white with a long train. Fan will give me points on the 
clothes. Fan is — Jove, she'd like that." He turned his 
eyes toward the yellow streak of road between the black 
fields where a little girl carrying a tin pail and dressed in 
scarlet plodded along. She became only a red blotch in 
the distance, where the pail caught the level rays of the 
sun and sent a white gleam back. " I suppose if Fan 
were here she would run after that child and ask her to 
pose in the road while she sketched her in. But then, 
Fan is doing soldiers now — short fat soldiers. She doesn't 
like long ones. I fancy it's because she's such a little thing 
herself. I wish I weren't such a long-legged fool," and 
he looked savagely down at the annoying stretch of 
muddy leggings, " if I weren't a fool I could get some men- 
tal conception of a proud beauty with lustrous eyes, who 
didn't seem like a silly dummy in a fashion plate with 
a black gown and an imbecile grin ! But she must be 
effective, strong and — why did I think I could write a 
novel? Come, out of this ! I am no further than when I 
started and it is late." 
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He pulled up the cane and walked toward the fence. 

" I liked that way you had with your curls 
Wound to a baU in a net behind ; 
Your cheek was chaste as a Quaker girl's, 
And your mouth " 

" That'll do. I must keep thinking about the white 
gown and train lady or I am stranded." He clambered 
over the fence and started down the road toward the 
pension. 

In a little room under the roof of the pension the light 
poured through a skylight full on a slight girl in a blue 
pinafore who was seated before an easel. She was very 
small with lightish brown hair combed severely back save 
for two or three fractious curls that slipped out over her 
forehead. The nose was slightly turned up and there 
was a pathetic droop to the little mouth, which at the 
same time could grow very set and determined. There 
was a clearly defined path among the confusion of draper- 
ies, color-daubed sheets and soldiers* accoutrements which 
marked her reckless tramping from wall to wall before 
seating herself awkwardly on the edge of the stool. Now 
she gazed intently at the picture before her of a stout 
soldier — a private in blue and gold and brass buttons. 

" That is my ideal,** she said aloud, *' I like fat soldiers. 
I know it is good. The waist is so big and the legs so 
stubby — of course I like it.** She was silent a moment as 
if confirming these ideas within herself. Then, suddenly, 
a look of malevolence came into the blue eyes and the 
lips closed tightly. She glanced at a long pair of cavalry 
boots which stood with drooping tops in the corner, and 
then said very slowly, as she reached for a brush, " You 
fat effigy, you little apology for a soldier ! I hate you. I 
am going to blot you out.** 

She fixed the brush, still wet with carmine, full on the 
miserable private's thick nose, swabbing round and 
round till it looked as if he had been brained with the 
enemy's solid shot. Then she made criss-crosses of red, 
dragging the brush up and down his immaculate blue 
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clothes. The bloody track finally ended on the side in a 
circle with two vicious daubs for eyes and a streak for a 
mouth ; another circle for a body, two broom-stick arms 
and a pair of legs that stretched down in a wonderful 
manner to the bottom of the canvas. It was like some 
effort on a school boy's slate. 

" There, I did it and I made the legs long enough.** 

She tried to smile sarcastically and tilted back her head 
with great show of disdain. But it was a sad failure. 
The eyes began to wink and, rising irresolutely, she threw 
herself on the divan, only the ridiculous little knot of hair 
twisted on the top of her head showing among the 
cushions as it shook with the sobs. 

"Fan, oh, Fan!** 

The figure on the divan sat bolt upright with a startled 
glance toward the window. Then the girl seized a brush, 
fixed it between her teeth and looked out. " Hello, 
Carrol ! '* nodding cheerily to the tall form below in the 
shadow and waving the brush. **Was there inspiration 
in the fields, and has the tall red-haired one materialized ? ** 

*' No, no, it is useless. Fan,** came back in dejected tones, 
*• but how*s the soldier ? *' 

" He's a masterpiece. But you are taking me from this 
last light. Fat soldiers are inspiring, though my eyes are 
going fast.** This last because the West, streaming over 
the roofs, revealed the tear-wet face. *' I will see you at 
dinner. Go away now. Author, your legs are too long. 
They hurt me.** 

The window dropped noisily and Carrol entered the 
house. ** Too long, yes, too long,** he muttered, as he 
stamped up to his room ; ** she is plucky, though.'* 

The girl turned from the window and looked at the 
tumbled cushions with a little gasping laugh. Then she 
lighted the lamp, thrust the demoralized soldier into the 
closet and dressed for dinner. 

She was very gay at dinner and talked and laughed 
incessantly. Carrol was not there. Whist in the parlor 
with two elderly ladies was very uninteresting and Fan 
fidgeted and grew uneasy. ** It is such a glorious night," 
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she said at last, rising from the table, '' I must get one 
breath of this clear air before I climb to my attic." 

The elderly ladies observed through the open door, 
however, that the night was not clear but very damp, and 
that a few heavy drops of snow shot into the square of 
light on the gravel path. The girl walked to the carriage- 
block and stood there, unmindful of the cold, staring up 
at a brightly lighted window in the second story. " Poor 
fellow,'* she murmured, and then, becoming conscious that 
she was staying out very long, ran hastily into the house. 

She came down early the next morning as she thought 
she had work to do. The breakfast room was empty, and 
she had her coffee at a small table by the window. Then 
she looked up and saw Carrol in the door-way. His face 
was pale and hair and clothes had a look of rumpled 
misery. 

" Come in and eat," she said, " one can't grasp elusive 
heroines the better by abstaining, and you have been walk- 
ing too much before breakfast ; your boots are wet." She 
spoke lightly but the hand on the cloth trembled. 

"Why are you down so early ?" he asked wearily as he 
seated himself opposite her. " Couldn't you sleep ? " 

'* I slumbered peacefully all night." 

Then they were silent for a while, Carrol watching 
intently the bubbles rising and breaking in the cup ; the 
girl manifested great interest in the dreary flower beds 
without. 

" There's my novel," said Carrol shortly, as he scattered 
a handful of paper scraps from his pocket over the toast. 

" No one would publish it that way," she said coldly, 
and he looked fiercely at her. ** I knew you would not 
make anything of your tall girl in white," she continued ; 
** you can't write a novel because you won't keep at a 
character which is distasteful to you. Plainly you have 
no ideas of work and perseverance." She stopped as if 
waiting for some outburst, but the man did not look up 
again. "Now I," she resumed, "I don't like to do lots 
of things, but I know that I have to for Art's sake. Now 
take soldiers : 1 love to do short fat ones and I hate long- 
legged cavalrymen and the like, but yet I try — I try — " 
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Perhaps it was the dogged suflEering of his face, perhaps 
the little heap of torn paper before her that did it, but at 
any rate the sermon stopped short. She tried to reach 
for her handkerchief, struck the cup and sent a steaming 
brown lake over the cloth, and then, with a little gesture 
of despair, covered her face with her hands. 

The man caught the words with difficulty. 

** I — Fm not telling the truth. I hate the stumpy 
soldiers and I won't work at them, and y-you are so 
patient. I'm so bad, and— and — I love long-legged ones.** 

She dropped two impotent fists on the table and looked 
across almost defiantly at him. 

CarroFs haggard look was gone and his eyes were very 
bright as he leaned over and took the two little fists. ** Fan, 
Fan,** — he whispered something beside her bowed head 
and she nodded and smiled through her tears. Then she 
jumped up. 

" Come, we can*t work to-day, let*s go out and find 
some color.*' 

Charles B. DeCamp. 
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CLOUD SONG. 

Fair are the drifting dream-clouds 

That love the shining moon, 
And shadow his face in their silver lace 

While soft the night winds croon. 

And pensive-sweet at sunset 

Are the clouds of golden hue. 
That lie in wait at the sunset gate 

To see the day pass through. 

And the grand old warrior giants 

That frown in the afternoon, 
Charge down the sky unflinchingly 

To the martial thunder-tune. 

But 'mongst them all in Cloudland, 

The clouds that most please me 
Are those that rise to the morning skies 

All dripping from the sea. 

Fresh with the breath of the morning, 

Pure as a rose of June 
They waft away in their white and gray 

To melt in the blue of noon. 

Arthur Ripley Thompson, 



JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 

FOR generations the little village of Kirriemuir had 
slumbered undisturbed. Its weavers had grown 
round-shouldered over their looms, its women had sewed 
and gossiped, and all they knew of the outer world was 
by hearsay, and of them the world knew even less than 
that. Suddenly the search-light was turned towards 
them. Eager eyes peered into the very heart of the 
village life. They gazed into the kirk and witnessed the 
bitter contest between Auld Lichts and U. P.*s. They 
watched the pot of Tammas Haggart's humor boiling 
over in unconscious sarqasms. They invaded the home 
and saw poor old Jess sitting by the window, waiting for 
Jamie to return. And the reason of it was that a young 
newspaper correspondent had been asked to write a series 
of articles on the Auld Lichts of his native town. 
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For this task of portraying Thrums, as he called Kir- 
riemuir, Barrie was peculiarly suited. From his boy- 
hood he had been acquainted with its life and traditions. 
Himself of Auld Licht stock, he could sympathize with 
the stern devotion to duty and the intense religious con- 
viction which lends such picturesqueness to their lives. 
But he has too, through natural endowment and education, 
the quality which they most noticeably lack. It is to 
a great extent the utter absence of the sense of the incon- 
gruous that makes their prosaic lives so interesting to the 
world. And it is the keenness of his sense of humor that 
lends such zest to Barriers writing. 

This quality shows itself even in Barriers earliest work : 
quiet and unobtrusive but present everywhere. Develop- 
ing alongside of it is a sympathetic delicacy of touch 
which can make such an unpromising subject as the last 
pipe smoked before parting forever with the ** Acadia Mix- 
ture,*' as pathetic as the death of many a novelist's heroine. 
When he turns to Thrums these powers find their freest 
play. The humor that before had been forced to content 
itself with such threadbare subjects as the adventures of 
a dilapidated umbrella, attains its full stature when 
brought face to face with the foibles of human nature. It 
becomes deeply tinged with pathos, as must all true 
humor when it touches humanity. There is a peculiar 
potency in Barrie's pathos ; — so firm is his grasp of the 
sadness in life. Throughout his work these two walk 
hand-in-hand. Herein lies the secret of their power. The 
most tender pathos is that which makes us smile through 
our tears. The truest humor shakes tears from the eyes. 
For though Barrie may smile at Tibbie he has known 
" what she was at a sick bedside." 

To enter into the real life of Thrums, to reveal the 
humanity lurking in the narrow weazened lives of the 
Auld Lichts, is the aim of Barrie's effort. Deep hidden 
under the dull surface he has seen the same glow of pas- 
sion, the same struggles of aspiration, the workings of the 
same great forces that stir the lives of all men, To dig 
up the romance out of the drudgery, to portray the life 
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of Thrums not solely in its external characteristics but in 
its possibilities of beauty and greatness, has been his 
goal. 

The first attempt to carry out this purpose was made 
in a series of sketches grouped together under the title of 
" Auld Licht Idylls." But the full conception of his work 
had not as yet dawned upon him. It is in " A Window 
In Thrums " that he begins to realize his ideal. Unpre- 
tentious as it is, this little story of the joy and sorrow — it 
is mostly sorrow — that enters the life of a single family, 
is a masterpiece of artistic workmanship. With wonder- 
ful simplicity and skill Barrie has set before us their 
daily life. Yet it is no mere photographic reproduction, 
a dead mass of dull colorless detail. Behind it, the 
light of his sympathetic imagination, like the sunshine 
striking through a cathedral window, gives color and life. 
We too learn to love and pity poor crippled Jess. How- 
ever calmly she bears her affliction, sweet and brave for 
Leeby and Hendry's sake, there burns within her the fierce 
hungering to see again in some happier world the son 
whose death broke the first dream of her mother-heart. 

In "The Little Minister" the life of Thrums finds its 
fullest expression. Before, we had seen only its quiet 
sides; we had learned something of the tragedies that go 
on almost unnoticed in the midst of its humdrum exist- 
ence. Now we pass out of the stagnant pools and are 
whirled into the rapids. We see the town in the stir of 
combat. Auld Lichts and U. P.'s lay aside their wordy 
feuds and fight shoulder to shoulder against the invading 
soldiers. We feel the whole heart of the little people 
throb first with anger against their minister and then turn 
back to him with admiration and love. It is around Gavin 
Dishart, the Auld Licht minister, that the action of the 
story centers ; yet the life of all Thrums no less than his 
is the theme. He is in a sense their representative. His 
whole life is bound up in theirs. His heart-strings and 
theirs are intertwined. Whatever of change or develop- 
ment comes to him, sooner or later affects them also. The 
love of a woman enters his experience* The dancing 
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Egyptian who could rouse his people to fight the soldiers 
in defiance of his command, stirs his own heart to revolt 
against his will. The righteousness in which he had put 
his trust and pride was of that hard cold type which is 
founded not on battles fought and won, but on training 
and habit. When he stood in the presence of Babbie and 
the hot blood of love rushed from his heart, the old bul- 
wark; melted away. In the conflict which follows, in the 
struggle between the new duty and the old ideal, in the 
fire of temptation, his soul is hardened till it can stand in 
its own strength agatest the very customs and traditions 
that once gave it support. Thrums too must learn the 
lesson. And though at first his people rise hot against 
him, it is not long before they learn that his love for the 
strange Egyptian has made him only the more worthy to 
be their minister. His leap into the midst of the raging 
flood to save his bitterest enemy, his last tender inspiring 
words spoken as the arms of death seemed about to enfold 
him ; — it is no wonder that they enshrined him in their 
hearts again ! 

By making Gavin's father tell the story of the Little 
Minister's life, Barrie has given the warm personal touch 
peculiar to books written in the first person. Yet the 
dominee is far enough removed from the action to make 
possible the breadth of view which the novelist requires. 
In throwing all his energy into the creation of a few 
characteristic scenes instead of dissipating it in endless 
detail or psychological research, Barrie has shown the self- 
restraint and judgment of a true artist. In all of them 
too he presses on towards his goal, seldom tarrying even 
for the sake of throwing side lights on the life of Thrums. 
And yet the one great defect of the book is lack of unity. 
It IS not so much that there are too many characters or 
too many revelations of life and truth, as that the charac- 
ter of Gavin and the truth embodied in his life fail lo rise 
above and subordinate the others, thus moulding and con- 
solidating all the forces of the book into one imperishable 
whole. 
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Fortunately this defect in "The Little Minister" is 
incidental to this single work and not inherent in Barrie's 
temperament or artistic ideals. The book is in reality his 
first serious attempt in the field of fiction. All his other 
writings are merely the studies of a literary apprentice. 
As yet he has contributed but little to the permanent 
literature of the race. He has gained a thorough equip- 
ment. His life work lies ahead. 

Nathan Ayfr Smyth. 



"♦♦- 



O PONS BANDUSIAE ! 

(a lament.) 

O Fountain of Bandusia blest ! 
The world's been growing sadly old, 
Since first thy sacred waters ran 
In sparkling rivulets of gold. 

The nymphs that made the echoes ring. 
In grot and grave, with laughter gay. 
Long, long ago grew sore dismayed 
And with the satyrs fled away. 

Now all is still where white-robed priests 
Once chanted round some holy shrine ; 
And broods the silence of the tomb 
Where sat the sacred sisters nine. 

O Fountain of Bandusia blest ! 
Our hearts are sad — we sigh with thee, 
And yearn for Pan and shepherd's reeds 
And old-time, pastoral revelry. 

But Pan is dead. Long, long ago 
They snapped his shepherd's reed in twain. 
Thy streams flow on thro' endless years, 
But Pan will ne'er come back again. 

Charles Edward Thomas. 
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THOREAU'S JOURNALS. 

WHEN "the world is too much with us" it is good 
to plunge into a volume of Thoreau and feel the 
thrill of Wanderlust again, the gypsy longing for a vagrom 
life. Then strange, spicy whiffs of the forest rise from 
pages which are as redolent of woodland memories as 
sweet fir-balsam. They open for us an enchanted land, 
for without some kindly interpreter, whether Indian 
guide or keen-eyed naturalist, pure out-of-doors is flat 
and unprofitable. It is hard to catch the bird songs with 
the city's roar still ringing in our ears, and when we go 
afield in body rather than in spirit we bring back only 
disappointment. 

Thoreau's journals give us a vivid portrait of the man, 
— a restless wanderer, who "gathered rust" unless in 
constant motion, and yet a stationary traveller who sel- 
dom crossed his township's boundaries, since he found 
within such narrow limits a greater variety of scenes 
than a European trip could give. Thoreau was a Yankee 
Wordsworth, with a practical bent of mind that shaped 
his "return to Nature," a movement which had more 
preachers than converts in thrifty New England. He 
fared far better than the rainbow-harvesters of Brook 
Farm, for from his college days he had made deep 
research in the gentle art of poverty. It is no novice in 
woodcraft that we see trudging out of Concord town intu 
the forest, the borrowed axe which linked him to civiliza- 
tion swung over his shoulder. The two years' hermit 
life beside Walden Pond was a brave attempt to solve 
Carlyle's problem of "lessening the denominator" of 
life, a new setting forth of the gospel of plain living and 
high thinking. Six weeks of work in a bean field and the 
rest of the year a long dolce-far-niente^ — surely as tempt- 
ing a bait for the imagination as Shakspere's dream of 
life in Arden Forest. 

" The man had as good as stolen his living," Stevenson 
wrote in his scorn of skulkers from the toil of life, but 

10 
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Thoreau's real work was done in the weeks of busy idle- 
ness when he was cultivating the wilderness instead of 
his own garden, and painting those fine clear pictures of 
his forest friends and his life beside the little lake. The 
charm of all his writing lies in its tone of eager pleasure, 
which gives a zest and vividness to the description of 
even the smallest things. The snow-wrapped arbutus, 
the first woodpecker " beating his reveille to Spring," 
are for him discoveries of momentous importance. This 
lack of the sense of perspective gives his whole work a 
charm akin to that which some old paintings have. 

Thoreau's glory was that in the better meaning of the 
words he was " of the earth, earthy," the kinsman of the 
beasts and birds. Like the Donatello whom Hawthorne 
sketched from his fellow-townsman, he placed himself in 
perfect sympathy with everything alive. The birds and 
fishes came fearlessly to his hands, as if they knew their 
friend by instinct, and he seemed to divine their secrets, for 
his books are not descriptions but biographies, all warm 
with the poetry that was in him. In his wanderings he felt 
the pulses of the wind and tracked the Spring to her 
hiding place. If he records too faithfully every winding 
of bis path, he gives us, now and then, superb outlooks 
from some jutting crag. His journals are as full of sur- 
prises as the forest walks which they describe. We 
meet rude thoughts like torn up trees with the native 
earth still clinging to their roots, and then some rippling 
lines that almost sing themselves into verse, every page 
flavored with a wild contrariness, for if we expect a 
" Yes," somewhere Thoreau is sure to find a " No." 

Lowell must have had Thackeray's definition in mind, 
" Humor is wit mixed with love," when he wrote that he 
could see no humor in Thoreau. He had little love for 
his fellow-men, except as interesting specimens for analy- 
sis; his craving was for wilder things than human 
nature. So his humor tastes too strongly of the acid 
tang of wit. It has " worked " a little, we fear. In later 
years he scorned all jesting as trivial, but in spite of him- 
self it breaks out to the very last with a mocking laugh, 
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more often at than with the reader. His very freedom 
from the common passions of life took away sympathy as 
well as weakness from him. 

Much homely and practical wisdom is mingled with 
the fine frenzies that were current among the Concord 
philosophers, — " When you would see your mind, look into 
the sky, — 1 keep a mountain to ride instead of a horse." 
Nor are his rustic sayings to be despised. Is not the 
water all the sweeter for the birchbark cup which 
holds it? 

These were Thoreau's successes. It is hard to speak 
of the higher purposes in which he failed. For with all 
his love for the forest, it was for him only the dim temple 
in which he groped and strained his eyes to see the Spirit 
of the Woods. He died still seeking, and in full faith 
that he should see her face to face, though as yet he had 
only felt the flutter of her garments as she passed in the 
shadowy twilight. 

Walter Dunham Makepeace. 
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NOTABILIA. 

What a deal of abuse the good St. Elihu has had to 

bear on his sturdy shoulders these weeks past. Some of 

our friends whose fame the world would otherwise not 

willingly let live have brought themselves into amusing 

prominence. It is the slipping off of the lion*s skin again ! 

And how embarrassing for the ass! But the ass has 

rendered us no little service in its own awkward way. It 

needed only some such flagrant charge to rouse the press 

the country over in ringing defense of Yale. Some who 

have been a little jealous, it may be, of Yale's success, who 

have not failed to slyly dig St. Elihu's vulnerable ribs, 

now manfully acknowledge that after all he is a stalwart 

old gentleman. Abuse is a boomerang apt to injure only 

him who casts it, and Yale has not lost by the recent 

charge against her. 

« •» •» « 

Yale's success in the Princeton debate has been perhaps 
a subject of greater congratulation, at least among the 
alumni, than the brilliant victory in football not long 
before. We are so used to athletic success that perhaps 
we underrate it, but victory in mental athletics is an 
experience so novel as to be highly gratifying. It only 
goes to show what earnestness, and energy, and enthusi- 
asm will accomplish. It has been admitted on both sides 
that debating at Yale has witnessed a revival of no small 
importance. The monotomy of defeat has galled a 
University accustomed only to victory in other fields, and 
now that the foundation of success has been firmly laid it 
needs but willing hands to make the superstructure 

secure. 

* * * * 

The formation of a Civil Service Reform Club, while 

not in itself a startling innovation, is another sign that 

points toward the broadening of our University life. We 

are groping, at times we confess with fear and trembling, 

toward the realization of all that is truest and most manly 

in the intellectual life of our University. One thing at 

least Yale may teach us — how to become good citizens. 

« « « « 

Contributions for the January Lit. will be due at the 
Lit. office January ist. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

" Tsi ! Bouti6re la bas la ! " Amabile, who had been 

standing somewhat dazed near the door, took up her basket of 

flowers and hurried off towards the inner 
s^^LL^ COFFEE'' "^^^Towed roooi, where her customer was 

tipped back awaiting her, — ^just as good Silvo> 
chief waiter, had indicated. It was an army dandy this time, 
and he sat over brandy, with another. He was very gracious 
in his manner and tenderly drew the little flower girl to the 
table, while he selected some of her finest specimens and laid 
them out before him. Amabile, blushing, her eyes sparkling, 
withdrew to a wall-seat and began to re-arrange her basket. 
As she stowed her bright silver-piece she gazed with boundless 
admiration on her ofiicer. He had settled his chair on its four 
legs and was picking over the roses that littered the table. He 
was talking in low, laughing tones to his bland friend — a fellow 
officer — but less handsome, Amabile would say. What was 
he doing with the roses ? He had selected three from the pile 
and was watching them nod on their long stems as he held 
them off. 

Now with graceful, deliberate audacity, (it*s as true, as true, 
Amabile saw it) he pushed away from his table, rose, and 
stepped out into the next room, where he threaded his way 
towards a table of two, sipping small coffees. Amabile leaned, 
and peered through the door. He was slipping the stems of 
the three roses into a high-necked caraffe which stood at the 
very elbow of the younger lady. She did not heed it, but con- 
tinued to chat with her chaperon. She did not heed it, but 
when M. L'ofiicier had but half finished his accompanying 
compliments she had gently (yet oh ! with such disdain) lifted 
out the roses by their bloom and had let them fall to the floor. 
She was pouring herself a tiny glass-full as the downcast gal- 
lant tripped back to his table in the mirrored room. 

The small coffees were immediately paid for. Silvo was 
getting down the ladies' wraps. Forth steps M. L'ofiicier with 
three gorgeous nodding roses and bowing easily before Mde. 
la chaperone presents them. This time only saying, '' Qui ! 
pour vous sans compliment^ Madame." £. c. s. 
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One can readily judge of the character of Norman 



Gale's work by the titles of his little volumes. Orchard SongSy 

A Country Muse and ^ June Romance are, as 
Qj^i^s their names indicate, songs of free country 

love revelling in the joy of the psissing 
moment. Nature opens to him with surprising confidence her 
secrets of dells and streams and woods. Her sleeping peace 
lulls him to soft dreams and herself awakes him with her 
touch. 



A child of fountains, woods and hillsides gay, 
A pupil of the country air." 



He catches the song of the black bird, the lark, the thrush, 
and mates their joyous cries with one from his own heart. 
They and he are kinsmen and generously share together '' the 
brotherhood of woodland life." None of his friends, though 
all are dear, render him so great a service as the white-throat, 
who tells him where Cicely is going across the meadow. She 
bows beneath the peach blossoms and skips through the waist- 
deep grass, but with the white-throat's aid she shall be caught. 

His loves are as wild and as numerous as his country joys. 
Now his praise is given to Clarinda's shy beauty, now to 
Cicely's grace. Again his song is of Mary with the fragance 
of the hay field lingering in her hair or of Laura with the 
brown locks. No love forbids the other and his heart were 
incomplete without them all. He envies his brother, the peep- 
ing thrush, who sees the pure beauty of the girls as they bathe 
in the clear brook. Yet he would not trespass, and is satisfied 
with the knowledge the dove has given him : 

*' The brook told the dove 
And the dove told me 
That Cicely's bathing in the pool, 
A snowy sight to see." 

Only once does his affection wander from the group which 
peoples the Arcady in his own Warwickshire. Then the 
tempter is a gipsy lass — for who could withstand 

** The love than lies in a gipsy's eyes 
And a gipsy maiden's kiss." 

His queen of the group we early guess to be Laura ; but 
when he gives Dora a kiss and pines for Cicely we wonder if 
we are not mistaken. 
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Grale conceals nothing in his descriptions of female beauty, 
painting an enrapturing sensuous picture, but never allowing 
us to feel that that he has transgressed. " I cannot help it, I 
am free/' he says. " Beauty can only be known by telling of 
it." His oaten pipe may sing a passionate strain, but never 
descends to the rude music of a vulgar earthen instrument. 
The complaints against his frankness drive him to the muse to 
ask her if in seeing her loveliness he has become immodest. 
"Surely," she answers him, "more of virtue, less of robe 
belong to purity." 

And so he sings his songs and dreams his fancies. Nature 
rocks him in her cradle and the woodland muse interprets for 
him the songs of the birds and blossoms. g. l. p. 

There were four of them in the big punt. Joe, who was 

seven and very old, sat in the stern with a clumsy paddle and 

steered ; " piloted " he said. Thad, who wore 
braces for his crooked legs, held a sinecure as 
lookout in the bow, and the twins were the " engines." They 
were very small but earnest and were pulled off their seats in 
each gasping effort to drive the big oars down in the water 
and " make up time." 

" Tan't we stop somewhere, Joe ? " asked stroke twin as he 
rose with the oar. 

" We just left New York," answered the pilot ; "you had a 
rest there, didn't you ? 'Sides, engines never get tired." 

" Well, I wis' we'd get to Boston. 'Is is tur'ible." 

" Turrible," echoes bow twin. 

" Boston, — fifty thousand 'leven miles away," said the look- 
out relentlessly. 

" We ain't goin* to Boston," said Joe impressively, " We're 
going on a expedition," — the twins exhibited signs of alarm, 
" We're goin' to rescue Auntie Mary." 

"Don't want to rescue Auntie Mary," said stroke twin 
rebelliously. 

" She's round the Point there," continued Joe as he turned 
the punt out, 'round there with that man who wears white 
things and gives you candy." 

" 'Es he dives us tandy : I like him." " Well, I don't think 
she likes him," returned Joe, " I saw her make a face at your 
Mama when he asked her. They went in his boat." Spurred 
on by excitement the twins redoubled their efforts and forgot 
to complain. 
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There was no boat to be seen when they rounded the Point. 
The sun dropping toward the hills on the opposite shore, just 
touched with red the little waves that rushed out and gurgled 
against the boat ; the beach line stretched white and even, save 
where the black trunk of a tree had fallen across, its thick 
leafy branches rising out of the water like a gigantic bush. 

" Wonder where they are ?" said Joe, looking sharply around. 
A wail arose from bow twin, " Oh-h-h, Auntie Mary's loted. 
Auntie Mary's loted ! " 

** Be still, Waller, she's not lost They are behind the tree." 
The punt advanced cautiously toward the mass of leaves, the 
''engines" working bravely though bow twin still whimpered. 

Auntie Mary was behind the tree, seated in a long yellow 
boat with the man ''in white things." He was leaning for- 
ward very near her and she was looking, with scarcely a 
promising expression, over the water. 

" Those blessed children ! " 

This from the girl as the punt's nose came in view, lookout 
rattling his braces against the wooden sides in sheer excite- 
ment. "You ain't loted are you. Auntie Mary?" cried the 
twins, in astonished joy. 

" Lost ! no, you little monkeys, what are you doing around 
here at this time of day ? Waller, Aleck ! Mamma told you 
never to go around the point." 

" No, my little men," put in the man, " I think you had better 
row back and tell mamma that — 

" Not without Miss Mary," interrupted Joe firmly. " We 
didn't think she was having a very good time, so we came to 
rescue her." The girl did not look at the man. The punt had 
drifted alongside and gathering her skirts she stepped in and 
seated herself on the bottom. " Really, Mr. Smith," facing the 
man, who was slipping the oars into the locks with a great 
deal of noise, " I must go back with these irrepressibles, for it 
is getting very late. The mother will be worried to death. 
You can row with us." 

" Oh yes, yes, delightful," he murmured, " the children are 
so droll." The punt was headed back towards the Point and 
the yellow boat kept alongside. 

'* Say, Auntie Mary," began stroke twin, — " Hush ! " whis- 
pered the girl as she seized his small legs and cast an alarmed 
look toward the yellow boat. " I won't hush," said Waller 
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loudly, and then with cunning, '' I wasn't going to say any- 
thing about him ; I was going to tell you 'at 'is is a 'teamboat 
and you is a passender. And Mr. Smif will dive me lots and 
lots of tandy for bringing you home for him, won't you, Mr. 
Smif?" 

But the yellow boat had shot far ahead. c. b. dec. 

John Burroughs has been called the father of the Out- 



Door Essay, a doubtful honor when the children form such a 

motley crowd. Certainly he was the first 

BURROUGHS. after Thoreau to unite the spirit of poetry 

with that of accurate observation. His style 
is as simple and genial as his life. He tells us the every- 
day happenings of farm life, always mixing in, like the 
'' Gentle Angler," some shrewd remark on human nature that 
gives a delightful relish to his descriptions of bird and plant 
life. Burroughs understands men as well as his favorite birds, 
yet there is nothing cynical or ignoble in him. The sunshine 
leaves little room for shadows. 

In summer he leads us along his favorite trout brooks to the 
happy hunting grounds which he never profanes by giving " a 
local habitation and a name,*' for John Burroughs is no slav- 
ing realist, or else black flies and broken fishrods and all the 
other ills that the camper-out is heir to have given him a wider 
berth than common. It is always sunny weather when he is 
abroad. In winter he seats us beside the great log fire in his 
library and reads to us his favorite authors, which yield a new 
flavor and open-air freshness because John Burroughs* eyes 
have been trained to see all that is beautiful in life. 

w. D. M. 



-There was the usual well dressed throng in the caf6 San 



Marco. The red shaded candles on the little tables cast a soft 

glow on the shadowy portieres and dark 

A 7» THE • » 

TABLE D'HOTE, g^^cled walls, but the down-streaming rays 

made bright circles on the linen, turning the 
claret glasses into great shining rubies. Above there hung a 
blue haze of tobacco smoke — hung and drifted as did the soft 
music from the instruments in the corner. 

The musicians seemed more like a family of street players 
dressed for occasion than an orchestra. A stout woman 
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thrummed accompaniment on the piano and by her in con- 
fused outlines sat a youth with a flute. But full in the liglit 
of the incandescents that glanced in from the hallway were 
two figures of decided contrast. A man in shabby dress 
clothes stood before a music rack, his wrinkled chin pressed 
on the violin. His hair curled in little rings around the edg^e 
of a small skull cap, and the eyes, small and piercing, shifted 
cunningly over the company at each stroke of the bo^r. 
Beside him was seated a girl in white, her head bent over s 
mandolin, with lengths of wavy hair falling on her shoulders. 
The chin, just visible, was firm, and the corners of the moutb 
drooped insolently. Only twice did she raise her eyes and 
then for a swift contemptuous glance at the man as he struck 
a false note. He turned away from her uneasily. 

" Ladies and gentlemen,'' said the man at the conclusion of 
a piece, as he snapped the strings of the violin nervously, " I 
would next render a composition of my own — a waltz." He 
spoke a few words to the woman at the piano and again the 
girl raised her eyes toward his averted face. This time thejr 
shone with a fierce light. Then they dropped to the instru- 
ment. 

The people at the table looked up in amiable surprise at 
the announcement and the talking was more subdued during^ 
the rendition. The mandolin rang out louder than before. 
When the waltz was finished the man bowed smiling and there 
arose a slight murmur of applause, which ceased suddenly as 
those at the nearest tables jumped to their feet. The girl in 
white had sprung at the violinist, her mandolin rolling to the 
floor. 

" Liar ! " she cried, striking his face with her white hand, " it 
is mine, I composed it, I am the artiste ! " Wrenching the 
violin and bow from his hands, she pushed him roughly into a 
chair. Then she stepped before the overturned music stand, 
her wide eyes aflame. The man looked up stupidly, his thin 
hands picking at his coat. 

" Listen ! " and she began to play alone. The people 
remained standing by their chairs and those in the rear of the 
room pushed forward and formed a circle behind. They list- 
ened breathlessly, watching the lace flash at her elbow and the 
sway of the slender body as the waltz reached crescendo. 
Higher and higher rose the music and through it all ran a wild 
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sad note that the man had been powerless to express. It 
sounded like another thing. 

The girl finished with one swift upward stroke and threw 
her arms wide apart. For a moment there was silence ; then 
the room rang with applause and " bravos ! " and from some- 
where in the rear came whirling a great cluster of scarlet 
flowers that struck her gown below the soft curve of the throat 
and fell unnoticed at her feet. c. b. de c. 



He was very funny. He pranced about the stage in the 



most ridiculous way. Once he skated off on his ear, only to 

return with a flying leap and a burlesque 
^^^ANDLE^ somersault, from which he got up rubbing 

himself resentfully and looking lugubriously 
at the audience. Even his partner, Montie Collins, had to 
laugh, though she had seen him do this same thing night after 
night for months. They were a great team, taken altogether, 
and the manager was very well satisfied. The house always 
roared itself into a good humor every time their turn came, 
and this left the way easy for the less attractive numbers that 
followed. 

That night, after doing the two turns required of him by 
contract, " the greatest of acrobatic comedians " hurried down 
the street to his cheap hotel. He passed by the Grand Opera 
House. Evidently the performance was not over yet, for the 
entrance was brilliantly lighted, and a group of photographs 
in a large, red plush frame stood outside on an easel. The 
greatest of acrobatic comedians walked up to this easel and 
leaned foward to look at one of the photographs. It was the 
picture of a famous prima donna in the costume of Carmen* 
He looked long and steadily, and a wistful look, unutterably 
sad and hopeless, seemed to creep into his eyes. But he turned 
abruptly and walked on, whistling the chorus of his new song, 
the great popular success, " Three of a Kind." 

Next night, as usual, the great prima donna stood bowing 
and blushing in the midst of her triumphs and flowers, and 
three squares away the greatest acrobatic comedians, with 
frequent bows, acknowledged, hand and hand with Montie 
Collins, the deafening plaudits of the peanut gallery. 

C. E. T. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Corporation Meeting 

Was held November 12th. Edwin P. Parker, D.D., of Hart- 
ford, was elected to fill the vacancy in the Corporation caused 
by the death of Rev. Edward A. Smith. 

Yale-Princeton Football Game 

Was held at Manhattan Field, New York City, November 
23d. Yale won by the score of 20 to lo. The teams lined up as 
follows : 



YAT.R. 


POSITIONS. 


PRINCETON. 


Bass 


Left end 


( Lea 
( Thompson 


Rodgers 


Left tackle 


Church 


Chad wick 


Left guard 


1 Wentz 


H. P. Cross 


Center 


Gailey 


W. R. Cross 


Right guard 


Rhodes 


Murphy 


Right tackle 


Tyler 


Hinkey 


Right end 


Cochran 


Fincke 


Quarter back 


Suter 


DeWitt 


Right half back 


J Armstrong 
\ Kelly 


Thome 


Left half back 


j Rosengarten 
( Bannard 


Jerrems 


Full back 


Baird 



Touchdowns — Bass, Thorne (2), Jerrems, Thompson and Baird. Goals 
from touchdowns — Thorne (2) and Suter. Umpire — Paul Dashiel of Lehigh. 
Referee — Matthew McClung of Lehigh. Linesmen — A. Coyne of Orange, 
and Irving Garfield of Williams. Time — Two thirty-five-minute halves. 

Record Elections 

Were held November 26th, and the following received editorial 
positions on the Board : T. L. Clarke, '97 ; W. A. Hart, '97 ; 
C. W. Beers, '97 S.; J. H. Scranton, '98. 



Yale ' gg-Princeton *pp Football Game 

Was played November 27th, at the Yale Field. Score — Yale 
'99, 16 ; Princeton '99, 6. 
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Football Captain 
Was elected December 4th, and F. T. Murphy, '97, was chosen. 

Football Games 
During the month have resulted as follows : 

November 9th. At Providence, Yale, 6 ; Brown, 6. 

November- i6th. At New York City, Yale, 26 ; Orange A. C, o. 
November 33d. At New York City, Yale, 20 ; Princeton, 10. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Sot^a Kovalevsky, An Autobiography with Biographical Note, by Anna 
Charlotte Leffler. N. Y. Century Co. 

Madame Kovalevsky was one of the most remarkable women of her time. 
With an innate capacity for the most abstruse departments of mathematics, 
she combined the intellectual equipment of a philosopher. The volume 
before us is her autobiography, translated into excellent English by the 
Russian student. Miss Hapgood, to which is added a biography by the 
Duchess of Cajanello. For exquisite expression of the thoughts of child- 
hood, and for a deep insight into childish natures, Kovalevsky's reminis- 
cences are among the finest things of the kind ever written. Page after page 
come the experiences of her youth, the stately ceremony of her father's 
household, the family discords, the place in the house of the youngest 
member, with her intense longing for knowledge, her sensitiveness, her 
moods and musings. 

I do not know whether it is the strangeness of the atmosphere in the 
Russian novels, the remoteness of the people in the books to our own lives, 
or whether it is the grand simplicity of their writings that gives the impres- 
sion, but certain it is that there is a nalveness about them all that is fascin- 
ating to an English reader. Tolstoi brings to our mind a sensation of some- 
thing great, and strong and far above us, a veritable giant of literature, but 
in it all there is a pervading sweetness, a simplicity that charms us. 

It is so with Sonya Kovalevsky's memoirs. They read more like a novel 
than a cold blooded r6sum6 of a life. 

It was a remark of Mr. Gladstone's, I believe, that has given the book 
vogue in some circles, "The greatest book of the age," was his verdict, 
'* next only to Marie Bashkirtseflf." But it has none of thb animalism of the 
latter journal, none of the affected self-consciousness. There was never a 
life of a genius written more egotistically than was Bashkirtseff*s. There 
was never the life of a genius done more modestly than is Kovalevsky's. 
The two books are worlds apart. 

The story of Kovalevsky reads like a romance. , She and her two elder 
sisters decided to evade the parental overseeing, and plunge into the world 
for themselves. Forthwith they make the modest proposal to a young pro- 
fessor in the neighboring University, that he marry one of them, a sham 
ceremony being used, and allow the two others to accompany the pair 
abroad. Not daunted by his refusal to enlist himself in their services in a 
matrimonial line, they find a means of escape and run away together. Then 
Sonya's brilliant career begins. 

The autobiography ends at her sixteenth year, and at this point the 
Duchess of Cajanello begins her biography. To follow Kovalevsky through 
her dazzling line of successes is enough to bewilder the reader. She leaps 
into sudden and permanent fame by a series of brilliant mathematical 
treatises, and keeps her position unattacked, — the object of national 
admiration and homage till the year of her early death, at about the age of 
fifty. 
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Altogether the autobiography of Sonya Kovalevsky is a piece of work 
that should hold its place in the ranks of pure literature, for it is entitled to 
such a place. As a study of a human life, it is invaluable. Such " human 
documents ** as this are priceless for the inspiration they contain, and the 
truthfulness of their portrayal. 

CHmmie Fadden Explains and Major Max Expounds, By Edward W. Town- 
send. N. Y., Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

When we noticed the original " Chimmie Fadden," an issue or two ago, 
we made the modest assertion that in our opinion the book was neither deep 
nor of lasting worth. With the publication of the second of the series, we 
are forced to make a change in our statement. While not so interesting, 
nor so full of humor as the first volume we notice an elevation in tone — not 
so free and easy a handling of Chimmie*s adventures, but a better knowledge 
of the type, and a fuller handling of the episodes. Yet it is the same 
Chimmie that confronts us, the same rollicking good fellow, with the same 
Bowery breeding, the same eccentricities of wit, the same goodheartedness. 
The first book won a wide and deserving popularity, the second ought to be 
more widely known than its predecessor. *' De Duchess " is still at her old 
''games" and leads Chimmie an eventful existence. "His Whiskers" is 
still the same jolly " swell " with a taste for prize-fights and high kicking. 
Mr. Burton, though married now (to the awe and admiration of Chimmie) to 
Miss Fannie, is still the same " sport " that we met in the earlier memoirs. 
And Mr. Paul, who is always at the " small bots " has lost not a bit of his 
individuality. 

The vernacular has been treated to a more thorough analysis, and we are 
sure now that Mr. Townsend cannot better his study of Bowery slang, however 
much his previous volume, for its exaggerations, fell short of the highest mark. 
Mr. Burton is anxious to help Chimmie speak good English. " Say honest," 
says Chimmie, " dat broke me all up, cause I taut I talked no different from 
him. I taut it was cause de Duchess was forn she couldn't get onto me 
talk. Wasn't I raised right on de Bowery ? If dey doesn't talk American 
dere I'd like t' know wot fell 1 Dat's all I'd like t' know." 

The Major Max stories fall far short of the first installment. They are 
not as clever, nor as good in any way as those in the previous volume. The 
college story " Mrs. Fannie Hallowell " is poor work. Mr. Townsend can- 
not attempt to wrest the laurels from Bret Harte with any number of such 
mining stories as "The Way K. B. Came Into Camp," nor equal R. H. 
Davis with such work as '* How the other Half Dies." 

But we would like to know even more about Chimmie and his rural adven- 
tures. And some day we'd like to know about that mythical bull pup. "Say ! 
was I telling you bout dat pup? No ! well, any old day will do t' tell you 
bout dat." 

As the Wind Blows, By Eleanor Merron. N. Y., Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
$1.35 

Although amateur, Miss " Merron's " contribution to literature has some 
most decided merits. The semi-tone of learning in the book is due perhaps 
to the meaningless nonsense that heads each chapter. " I greet thee Bonnie 
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Boat," " O halycon days that come but once/' and " Not good-by ** but 
" And then — perhaps." These seem to be lingering refrains from a hash of 
reading and of popular songs. The title itself, referring to the fatalistic 
philosophy of the author, is from a lengthy quotation in the foremost page. 
From it we learn that human affairs are run by a lofty destiny, and what we 
may do or what we may ever endorse is all returnable to this primeval 
source. Even the benighted reader who glances at this has done so by the 
hand of D. that brought him under the shadow of our pen strokes. 

The young lady who is the heroine of this story starts in a New England 
farm-house, goes through a series of startling adventures (including a 
mooning aboard a yacht) marries secretly, becomes an actress, and finally 
witnesses the mortal dissolution of her husband, to the grief of the reader, 
and her own pain and mental agony. She does all this while average 
maidens have hardly learned at home the arts of pastry-making and the like, 
and is landed at the end of the volume " a girl in spirit " but a centen- 
arian in experience, precisely 31. 

There is an atmosphere of earnestness about the book, but a tone of the 
most arrant moonshining too. The most impropable things occur, and we 
are harrowed up and down and in and out with the choicest variety of human 
misadventures. 

Some very noticeable faults in style meet one on the very first page. 
Every sentence must needs be a paragraph, every little idea must straight- 
way be elevated to the portion of a monument of wisdom. A glance into 
the volume would make one think he bad a receipt book in hand. And 
again, the philosophising is very trite, if even we except the remarkable 
bursts of mediocrity that the author probably dubbed *' moralizings." 

The book begins like '* Jane Eyre," continues like the misadventure of 
Mr. Howell's Hartley Hubbard and poor Marcia, is filled in for the remainder 
with some of the realistic touches peculiar to George Moore in medicinal 
pages of ** Esther Waters," ending with a kind of writing alone character- 
istic* to Miss " Merron." 

There are parts, however, of '* As the Wind Blows " which leave a lasting 
impression. Such are the pictures of the home life of Max and Thea, 
where the most charming little scenes are painted, and the sketches of stage 
life, with the very true and earnest remarks of the author on stage morality. 
We suspect Miss " Merron " to be an actress of experience, with a leaning 
towards sentimentalism and original philosophizing. With the exceptions 
noted Miss " Merron " has given us a strong story, one which in its 
entirety will fade away, but one which, in its occasional situations, will own 
not a few admirers. 



DeFoe*s History of the Plague in London, Edited by B. S. Hurlbut of Har- 
vard College. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Hurlbut has succeeded in giving in a compact little volume a most 
excellent edition of the great classic of the London Plague. The book is 
printed in most excellent type, and bound in a neat blue cover. Mr. Hurl- 

* Thanks be to the Immortal Powers ! 



I» 
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but begins his edition with an Introduction, and closes it with a most 
excellent number of notes. There is everything in this volume that a stu- 
dent could wish, even to the two pages of " books of reference " which are 
added to the Introduction. 

Fables and Essays. By John Bryan of Ohio. New York : Arts & Lettres. 

The best thing in this collection is the first sentence of the Preface : " I 
suppose most authors publish their books for the same reason a hen lays 
eggs — for relief to themselves." We have no doubt but that this is true, 
and if we do not have intellectual stigmatism, we would suggest that a lit- 
erary egg may be sometimes sadly addled. And such is the case here. 

In this remarkably humorous book by John Bryan of Ohio we have any 
number of prefaces, author's notes, apologies to the readers, addresses to 
Congress, etc. The book is dedicated to '* Liberty and Justice,'' and we are 
ingenuously made aware Chat the book is named "Vol. I" because the 
author produced a number of other fables '* while this was going to press, 
and he will print another volume "whether the public likes it or not. 
After this mild threat we had looked for something very remarkable in the 
book itself, but we have been unable to find any such and have not been 
able to return to it a second time to set right our incapacity. The time 
honored ass and horse and muskrat and ox come in for a new rendering of 
their ancient wisdom, this time in pseudo-humorous guise. There are a 
number of poems in the book that would dishearten Mr. Riley himself to 
unravel, and for one of them, we are informed in a footnote, music com- 
posed by the author may be had from the publishers. The book is the most 
remarkable concoction of unadulterated nonsense we have yet seen. We 
are impatiently awaiting the incubation of the second egg. 

Eunice Quince, By Dane Conyngham. New York : Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
$1.25. 

As the title announces, this novel is a New England romance and yet its 
romantic element is interwoven with a strand of materialism and socialism. 
But the strong Yankee flavor and the artistic spirit and tone of the story 
save it from being classed among novels for a purpose, which George W. 
Cable aptly dubs " Novels of impertinence." The scene of the romance is 
evidently laid in that almost indefinable region in Massachusetts that is 
neither country nor shore. On the porch of the country store the homy- 
handed farmer and the retired sea captain swap yarns, each with a motley 
band of devoted adherents who nod acquiescence between prolonged pulls 
at the briar. Queenston is an aristocratic old village whose inhabitants, 
almost by instinct, spend their days and nights in contemplating and extoll- 
ing the many virtues and valiant deeds of their Pilgrim forefathers. The 
heroine, Eunice Quince, is a daughter of the old regime and a misguided 
victim of ancestral greatness. The interest and outcome of the story hinge 
on her love affair with an exceedingly worthy young man, eminently respect- 
able and refined, but unable to produce an unbroken line of illustrious 
ancestors. Hers is a struggle between love and innate and inculcated hor- 
ror of marrying below her fancied position. Both Eunice and Philip Less- 

II 
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ter are by no means ordinary characters, yet they are intensely hnmaa. 
Their joy and pleasure are ours as well, their pains and passions also find 
a sympathetic chord in our hearts. Eunice is Philip's first love and with 
blind impetuosity he rushes on, only to find his hope and ideal dashed to 
pieces against the rock of aristocratic prejudices. Eunice sojourns in New 
York and plunges into the pleasures of city life. The "pretty Puritan" 
nearly falls in love with a typical end-of-the-century New Yorker — worldly, 
wealthy, fascinating and with the suspiciously cloudy past we meet so often 
in modern fiction. Here her eyes are opened and the hedge of narrow- 
mindness as to the worth and fitness of things is swept away amid the daz- 
zling glamor of metropolitan life. She does not lose her head and now 
fully appreciates the nobleness of Philip Lesster's character. Philip once 
more sees the shattered bits of his ideal slowly gathering into form, at once 
more lovely and fascinating than before. Eunice Quince is no longer a 
bigoted, headstrong girl, but a noble, lovely woman, and of course the story 
ends happily. Although a romance pure and simple, the course of the 
story at times closely skirts the black chasm of realistic purpose. A vein 
of socialistic theory runs through the story, but this is always subordinate 
to the depicting of nature and the development of character. Then, too, it is 
a touch of genuine modern thought. A romance of to-day, it must still 
come to earth and form its solutions of the present social and religious prob- 
lems. A slight fault in the nature-setting is that the author too often 
displays the unfortunate desire, common to inexperienced writers, of striking 
absurd and diametrical climaxes. When we are led to view the base 
intrigues and devilish fiendishness of a labor agitator's conspiracy we do 
not care to know that all lay peaceful and quiet in the New England village, 
and that the full moon rose out of the soft, dark clouds behind the wood 
clad hill, a ball of deep, glowing red. 

A great merit, in fact the most artistic and natural detail in the story, is 
the New England dialect cropping out here and there in a most delightful 
manner. The pages brighten materially when Asa Towle, Bethiah the 
housemaid, or Deacon Smith give vent to their much pondered views on the 
events in the story. Stories wholly dialectic are too often desperately 
untranslatable, but in Eunice Quince the dialect subordinates the action of 
the story and the naturalness and spontaneity of it all cannot fail in being 
very delightful. 

Viewed as a whole, Eunice Quince is a romance bound to be interesting, 
and here it is that the real art and worth of romance ends. p. 

NOTES. 

We are in receipt of an excellent little edition of Moli6re's " Les Pfift- 
eutes RidicuUs** edited by M. W. Davis of the Roxbury Latin school. The 
play is annotated with marginal notes and is bound very tastefully. Gion & 
Co. of Boston publish it. 

Farm FairUs, a ** Summer Campaign against King Cob weaver's Pixies'* 
is a very interesting series of semi-scientific, semi-fairy tales of the habits 
of spiders, written for the younger people. Messrs. Jacobs & Co. of Phila- 
delphia publish the book, at $1.50. 
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Professor Vault6 of Barnard College is the author of a LtkhmmUvy Mmm* 
of hwrgamc Preparations, The publisher is George G. Peck of New 
York. 

Money and Banking by Horace White is an excellent discussion of ftnan- 
cial questions in a readable and compact form. Mr. White is a well-known 
ma^aaine writer on finances and his book ought to have a wide reading. 

TO BB KBVIBWBD. 

lAfe of Nancy, Houghton, MifBin & Co. 
Mr. Witfe Widow. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
An Old Maid*! Love. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Doctor J%ard. Putnam. 
Diana. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Thi SheiVt White Stave. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Philosophy of English Literature. Ginn & Co. 

The Manhattaners. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

** Christmas is here, 
Winds whistle shrilK 
Icy and chill ; 
Little care we. 
Little we fear 
Weather without. 
Sheltered about 
The Mahogany tree.*' 

— Thackeray, 

It is no snnall virtue to be a good fellow. First of all, you must virtu- 
ously stifle your conscience and, secondly, you must virtuously resist |he 
temptation to be serious, talk about your mission in life and all that. But 
you must go a step further and acquire the power of blunting your artistic 
sensibilities, and that is the greatest sacrifice of all. You should be, alsp, a 
valiant trencherman — ^you cannot take dyspepsia with you — and then per- 
haps you will begin to appreciate one William Makepeace Thackeray. 

He was a man with an appetite for all experiences. Everything which 
interested humanity interested him and contributed towards his apprecia- 
tion of life. That is why he could write the most caustic and critic^ things 
as well as the jolliest drinking songs. There is a peculiar beauty in his 
verse much like that of his prose. You always feel that a certain tuneful- 
ness made all the difference, as if pure joy and overflowing animal spirits 
had added the necessary, odd steps to make dance time out of walking 
metre. 

His " Mahogany Tree " has his best flavor in it~really the best smack 
of Christmas outside of "Christmas Carol." He, evidently, was man 
enough to like rough weather so long as he had a great-coat or a crackling 
fire to fight it with and could make friends with the blustering season 

'* When blood is nipped and ways be foul." 

There are, after all, few things pleasanter to think of than a boisterous 
winter evening, a blazing fire and a jolly company of feasters. The essence 
of Christmas is enjoyment and there is no gift more rarely beautiful, more 
priceless in the preserving than the power to enjoy it as a child enjoys. 
You would almost call it necessary to salvation. It is a very sad thing 
when one ceases to believe in Santa Claus, and, if you only think it over 
seriously, there isn't the least necessity for losing faith in the dear old saint 
who makes us happy at least once a year. It is a good thing to keep a 
child's undiscriminating sweet-tooth, to be as fond of candy and molasses 
as in the time before you learned to like olives. For myself, I'd rather keep 
company with Santa Claus than with all the saints in Fox's Book of Mar- 
tyrs, and I still like two lumps of sugar in my coffee. 

Childhood is very near Paradise. A certain man, Wordsworth, men- 
tioned this matter very poetically, but he fell to talking about manhood's 
drifting farther and farther away from it, and that is heresy, flat heresy, if 
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Wordsworth did say it. Thackeray was much wiser. He knew that the 
beautiful borderland between sense and nonsense, between fairy land and 
the workaday world, is the lost Eden, and that you needn't spoil it all just 
bec:au8e you have an insatiable appetite for apples. Perhaps he knew, in 
this land of bliss, what lay on each side of it, and he has a way, when lifting 
his glass, of looking out over it and smiling reminiscently. 

" Evenings we knew 

Happy as this, 
Faces we miss 

Pleasant to see. 
Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle and just. 
Peace to your dust 

We sing round the tree." 

Fine old Thackeray ! We've been calling you a cynic and slandering you 
abominably these thirty years and yet you greet us with the same kindly 
smile and " Christmas is here." Hamlet with his blighted love and dys- 
peptic sarcasm may go by ; we are for Rosalind and Orlando and the forest 
of Arden« " Christmas is here." The punch is piping hot, gentlemen — ^let 
us discuss it. 



The November exchanges are bright and interesting. The Mount Holyoke 
has an anniversary number and the WellesUy Magazine is unusually good. 
Among the prose articles " A Social Subversion " in the Harvard Monthly 
and an Anthony Hope kind of story in the Columbia Lit, are especially 
worthy of notice. 

We clip.— 

A NOCTURNE. 

The soft and sylph-like shadows throw 

A robe about the dying day ; 
And dark-eyed Night, with laughter low. 

Trails in the sky her glittering train. 

The soft sweet-scented western wind 
Seems but the breath of lovely Night, 

As through the latticed open blind 
It moves me with its whisperings. 

The soothing voice of rippling streams, 

The music of the meadow marsh. 
But lulls me with delicious dreams 

And I am lost in slumberland. 

—Dartmouth Lit, 
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KNIGHTXD. 

All night within the dim cathedral choir 

He watched beside his armor : vigil kept 
With prayer and fasting, while his fellows slept; 

And as the gray dawn touched the cross-capped spire 

There came to him a vision. Holy fire 
Of pure devotion up within him leapt, 
The song of service through his spirit swept, — 

God's accolade bestowed on lowly squire. 

When the sun shone across the world's new day 

They found him at the altar. Not a trace 

Of struggle on the fair uplifted face ; 

And as they bore him home they softly trod, 
With reverent feet, as those who go to pray. 

He died a squire. Arise, O knight of God ! 



IN A COPY OF THE "VITA NUOVA." 

Half conscious here the master lays 

His fingers on the lyre ; 
Sweet, simple, strong, the notes he plays- 
Notes that have tuned for years and days 

The soul's devotion higher. 

Unwitting of his noble might. 

In steadfast faith he sings, 
Telling the way to find aright, 
In Love's clear, calm, unflickering light, 

Life's best, divinest things. 



Harvard Mmtthfy. 



WHEN THE DAYS GROW SHORT AND DARK. 

There's a gloominess in thinking. 

When the days grow short and dark. 
That Old Winter's come a-blinking. 
That fair Summer's gone a-shrinking. 
That the wolf will soon be slinking 
Thro' the dead leaves in the park. 

There's a chilliness in feeling, 
When the nights grow cold and long, 

That the winds have come a-stealing. 

That the bells in shrouds are pealing. 

That Life to Death is reeling 
Whither Weal and Woe have gone. 



Sun is shadowed, moon is hidden. 

In the leaden clouds of gloom ; 
Death as to a banquet bidden 

Tunes the world to sing of doom. 

--The CortuO Maganm, 
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CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND REUABLE PLACB TO BUT. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 



REGISTERED 

Cap, Gown and Hood Mm 

TO TALE UNIVIESITY, 

UnJtr Hu ttatuie of May, iS^. 

Copies of the Inler-Colleglate System to 

which the statute coafonns may 

be had upon application. 

MAKERS TO 

Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins. Weilesiey, Univenilies of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Vermont, Iowa, Colorado. Washington, Citj of 
New Yorli, Chicago, lo Williams, Amherst. Dartmouth, Tufts, Colby, Bates, 
Union, Hamilton, and scores of other leading institalioos of learning. 

Manual, measure blanks, samples of fabrics and other details cheerfully 
mailed. Correspondence solicited. 

COTRELL & LEONARD, 

ALBAN-Z-, N. -Z-. 
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V^ORDS 

of wisdom unheeded are jewels undiscoverecL 

Use Pond's Extract 

There's wisdom in its wisest form ; take heed and 
avoid all discomforts of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Inflammations, Cuts, Bruises and all pain by using^ 

genuine PoDd's Extract. 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 

t6 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

H. GOLDBAUM, 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 

198 Elm Street* Opposite Qymnasium. 

CoBunvtatfon Ticket* for Preealiis 8oM Mere* 

J. Wdoburc, Cutter. Formerly with Parsons, Scallot, 5th Are., N. Y. 

APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 

Surgical Insirumenls. Trusses. Supporters, 

Elastic Hose, Etc. 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven, ConxL 



THE DOLE BROS. CO., 

STORE IN cm 
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THE TREAT & SHEPARD CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 
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HdiIc, _ 

Baqjoa, 

VIoltna, 

StiinsB In 

Great 
Bud Mllltarr 

Band.. ^»'"'»'' 
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Have DO rival for floe 

and perfection of detail. 

THE VICTOR 

MrMlepte Wkll 

is the beal football ever offered to 

Complete with inllator, tSJM. 
We have many exclusive features in Football Clothing, and an extensive 
line of fine Svreaters. 

VICTOR ATHLETIC GOODS 

ai« acknowledged to be the best, and the Victor Trade Mark is a guarantee 
of finest quality. 

OVER.lvC^lSr -WtiEEL OO. 

Makers of Victor Bicycle and Athletic G-oods. 

Boaton, Ifeiv York, Detroit, Denver, San FrandacOf Ims 

Angelea, Portland, Ore. 
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DAY BY DAY AND WEEK BY WEEK 



THE 



Largest Amount of Original Matter 



IS TO BE FOUND IN 



THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 



A NOVEL and important outgrowth of modern times is the newspaper 
clipping bureau. In these establishm'ents newspapers are read simplj 
and solely with a view to obtain from them the largest possible number of 
articles of real value and interest which can be sold at so much per clipping 
to business men, students and specialists of all kinds who are collecting 
information upon subjects in which they are panicularly interested. The 
pioneer establishment of this class in New York City, the most complete in 
the world, has sent to The New York Tribune an entirely unsolicited state- 
ment, which is printed in full below, concerning the value of the contents 
of The New York Tribune. It is as follows : 



HENRY ROMEIKB. 



To the editor of The Tributu. 



Fifth Av«. 



New York, Auinist 16, 1805. 

Sir : For two months past I have kept tally how many newspaper articles 

interesting to my ^,000 subscribers appear week bv week in the New York dailies. 

I have a system of checking reprints, and send only live and original news to my 

clients, who receive either articles referring to themselves or any other matter. 

Considering the large variety of subjects on which I furnish newspaper clip- 
pings, it seems from statistics which I inclose that The Tribune contains day by day 
and week by week far more original matter than any other daily in New York city. 

Yours truly, HENRY ROMBIKR. 

WBBK BNDING 
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NEW YORK. 
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J. J. KRAFT, 



Merchant Tailor, 



ai Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



P. BONNETTE 



Presoriptioxxs a Specialty. 



9 

Best Soda Water in Town. 



MACKINTOSHES /. A .-. SPECIALTY 
GOODYEAB RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLB, Proper. 

PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photograpliers, 

1034 Chapel Street, New Hayen. 

Branch of 985 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

THE DECORATIONS 

C.H.KOSTER?^ 

* .M^ ENTERTAINMENTS 

At all the prominent colleges are furnished by 

C. H. KOSTER, 5 Park Place, New York. 

ManufiMtnrer of Flaga^ Banners^ etc. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Selections illustrating the editor's critical review of British poetry in the 
reign of Victoria [** Victorian Poets "]. Selected and edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. With brief biographies of the authors quoted, a 
fine frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets' 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in attractive 
library style, (2.50 ; full gilt, I3.00 ; half calf, I4.50 ; full levant, $6.00. 

Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range and richness of the field 
of poetry in Great Britain during the last sixty years to prepare a book of 
rare value and attractiveness. It is a companion volume to his critical work 
on " Victorian Poets." Mr. Stedman has devoted to this work the same 
conscientious care which he bestows on his original volumes. The book is 
typographically b eaut iful, is printed on the best paper, and bound in a very 
attractive style. Q^ A Notable Gift Book. 

CAMBRIDGE BROWNING. 

The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. Cam- 
bridge edition. In one convenient volume, printed on clear type, opaque 
paper, and attractively bound. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a fine new portrait and engraved title-page, and a vignette of 
Asolo. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $5.00 ; tree calf, or 
full levant, $7.00. 

This is a triumph of bookmaking, bringing within a single convenient and 
attractive volume the complete wonderful and voluminous product of 
Browning's genius. 

STANDISH OF STANDISH. 

By Jane G. Austin, author of " A Nameless Nobleman," '* Betty Alden," 
etc. With twenty full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Care- 
fully printed, attractively bound. 2 vols. i2mo, gilt top, $5.00. 

Mrs. Austin's most popular novel of the Pilgrims of the Old Plymouth 
Colony has been illustrated with fine intelligence and exquisite skill by 
Mr. Merrill, and the two handsome volumes are every way beautiful and 
attractive. 

MRS. JAMESON'S WORKS ON ART. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. 2 vols. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 

Edited by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Jameson. This will form a very beautiful and desirable edition of Mrs. 
ameson's Art Works. 5 vols., octavo, bound in simple but artistic style. 
Each volume contains nearly 100 illustrations, selected from the works of 
great masters. The first two volumes are now ready. $3.00 each. 

THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. 

Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and Persons in a Journey touching 
Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. By Francis Tiffany, author 
of "The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix," etc. ^ Ciown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 

Mr. Tiffany has produced a book apart from and distinctly above ordi- 
nary books of travel ; and it is written with so much sprightliness and 
humor that the reading of it is a delight. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Sent^ postpaid^ by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 

CIGARETTES. 

CiOARBTTB Shdkih, who ire willing lo pny ■ Utile mo 
price chunnd for Iho ordlnur trade CiEiretta, will j 
BRAN D tupsrlor to ill othen. 

BiTored uri hlclieU coit Gold LMirErownTD Viri:liii>. 
0Man40rfclBal Brand of Strmlcbt Cut C1k>i 

wu bTOuKbt out by ui in the yar iSt;. 
Batart tf ImUalitnt, mod olnerve that Ibe fibh hahi ai 
on e<ery pickice. 

ALLEN- ac G-INTTER., 

Tbe AmerltwD Tobacco Co., Snee«a*or, naniifkctar«rt 

BICHnOND, VIBOINIA. 

SANDFORD & SANDFORD, 

Merchant Tailors ^ Importers, 

16 West 23rd St., NEW YORK. 

Oppotite 9th Av«. Hotel. 

HOESFAIL & EOTHSOHILD, 

Hatters and Men's Outfitters, 

tAZI^OB-UAl>B €I.OTHISa, MA.CKINTOBB COASTS, 

Sweater* and GyjaaBMijxia Suits, Foot Ball SutU, 

Traveling Bag., Leaiber Hat Chi. Dma Salt GaHa. 

93, 95, 97, 89 ASTLUU SIBEET, HA£TFOBD, OOIFB. 

TuTTLR, Morehouse & Taylor, 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 

125 Temple, corner Crown Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Prlntara or "Tha Lit." 



